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fortunately they are not, quick work would be made of 
this miserable new policy of imperialism, an intruder 
upon American soil. Mr. Perris' subject at this Cooper 
Union meeting was "Anglo-American Relations." He 
plead strongly against a formal Anglo-Saxon alliance of 
the kind which has been proposed in imperialistic circles. 
The real object of this, whether avowed or not, was, 
first, that the two countries should unite to overawe the 
other great nations, and secondly, their cooperation in 
exploiting native races. America would have to pay a 
heavy price for such an alliance, for diplomatic favors 
always have a price. In speaking of the costs of British 
imperialism Mr. Perris said that about ten per cent, of all 
the healthy adult men of England were employed either 
in the profession of arms or in supplying it with its ma- 
terial. Economic reforms were delayed or starved. It 
had cost England $25,000 for every Boer soldier whom 
she had conquered. What was called in Europe " The 
American Invasion" had been made possible because 
Americans, free from the burdens of empire, had been 
able to throw their whole strength into industry and into 
education and reform. He plead for an alliance such as 
would spring from the ideals of the great liberators and 
humanists, which prized culture and religion more than 
wealth and power. Great tasks awaited an alliance of 
this kind, which would realize, at once, the American 
idea and the best traditions of England, and bring honor 
to both peoples. 



Future of the 
Philippines. 



There are very few thoughtful people 
who really believe that the Philippine 
question is settled. It is put out of mind 
by many who take little interest in anything beyond 
momentary excitement ; but those who have abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation and of humanity can- 
not dispose of the matter so lightly, nor are they in- 
clined to do so. Anti-imperialism is stronger and more 
determined now than at any previous time since the 
opening of hostilities in the Philippines. Its numbers 
are possibly not so great, though of even this there is 
serious doubt. But in intelligence, wisely directed effort 
and determination not to relinquish its purpose until its 
end is attained, it was never so vigorous and persistent 
as now. Here is what President Jacob G. Schurman 
said on the general subject of the future of the islands in 
an address before the Nineteenth Century Association of 
New York recently : 

" I expect that the Philippine question may come up 
in the politics of the future, and I am sure it will come 
up again in the national campaign of 1904, because in 
that year the act of Congress giving to the Filipinos a 
representative government will be enforced. According 
to the provisions of that act, no money may be spent and 
no measure may become a law unless the native Filipinos 
approve it, 



" But, quite differently from what we expected, the 
Philippine question is just now a very pressing question. 
The natives in those islands are in dire distress. Their 
cattle have been largely destroyed by rinderpest, and 
the islands have been visited by famine and pestilence. 
Added to all these things, the islands have lost $1,000,000 
in the last twelve months, because of the decline in silver 
and the fluctuation in the rate of exchange. 

" But the financial problem is not the only one of the 
Philippine questions which cause concern to thoughtful 
minds. We have undertaken to establish a system of 
public schools there, and that is well. We have sent to 
the islands capable and well-paid teachers, but our 
government has insisted upon one language in the 
schools. Imagine the education in an American town 
of 8000 persons in charge of a Spaniard who insisted 
that the language of all the schools should be Spanish ! 
Substitute the word Spanish for American, and vice 
versa, and you have some idea of the educational ques- 
tion in the Philippines. For this government to insist 
upon one language in the PhUippine Islands is a crime 
against nature and in defiance of history. 

" President Roosevelt has said that the flag will stay in 
the Philippines as long as it will stay in Alaska. That 
means forever. I hope our flag will stay in those islands 
until its work there is done. But if it is to stay there 
forever, one of two things must happen : we shall either 
hold the Filipinos in subjection, or we must admit the 
island of Luzon and the Viscayan Islands as United 
States Territories." 

The alternatives here given will neither of them 
finally be accepted by the American people. There is 
but one thing to be done, and that in time will be done. 



Brevities. 

. . . Thomas Willing Balch of Philadelphia will bring 
out during the course of the winter a book on the 
Alaskan boundary question. Parts of his article in La 
Revue de Droit International of Brussels and part of 
his paper in the Journal of the Franklin Institute will 
be used, and much material added, including a number 
of maps. The facts and evidence for this monograph 
. were collected from points as far west as Alaska and as 
far east as St. Petersburg, whither Mr. Balch went last 
summer to make investigation. 

. . . The deficit in the German budget this year has 
been fourteen million dollars. It is estimated that the 
one for the coming year will be thirty-seven millions. 
All this is to be raised by increased taxation. 

. . . The Woman's Journal of Boston says: "We 
have heard much about imperialism during the past five 
years. As the word is usually applied, it means the 
governing of alien races or peoples against their will. 
But in a larger sense it means despotism in all its 
phases." 

. . . City and State says that " no republic has ever 
discovered a way to make a policy of colonial expansion 
beneficial either to itself or to subject peoples, and it is 
idle to hope that the United States will succeed where 
all others have failed," 
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... A national reciprocity convention was held in 
Detroit, Mich., the second week in Decemher, with dele- 
gates from many parts of the Union. 

. . . Germany has nominated Dr. Sievking as a mem- 
ber of the international court of arbitration, in the place 
of Dr. Binger, president of the Senate of the High 
Court. 

. . . The new treaty of friendship and general relations 
between the United States and Spain, which was signed 
at Madrid in July last, was rectified by the United States 
Senate on December 16. 

. . . The pension bill passed by the United States 
Senate on December 17 carries $139,847,000. 

. . . The London Daily Mail, whose patriotism has 
never been suspected, calls the Venezuelan affair " the 
most inglorious episode in which Great Britain has en- 
gaged in recent years." 

... It is announced from Madrid that the arbitration 
treaty between Spain and Uruguay has been completed. 
This is one of the nine treaties between Spain and Span- 
ish* American republics drafted at the close of the Pan- 
American Conference last winter. 

. . . The London Express says that there is every 
prospect of a satisfactory conclusion of the negotiations 
between Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Delcass6 for a settle- 
ment of outstanding differences between Great Britain 
and France, including the French Shore, New Caledonia 
and the Morocco questions. The negotiations are said 
also to include the subject of a general arbitration treaty. 

. . . Mr. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross 
Society, has said that the twentieth century will be an 
age of arbitration. He is still living to see the fulfilment 
of his prophecy. 

... A powerful appeal, signed by the presidents of 
the peace and arbitration societies of Milan, Turin, Peru- 
gia, Voghera, Missaglia, Barzano, Torre Pellice and 
Palermo, has just been sent to the Italian senators and 
deputies, asking that the Italian military service be re- 
duced to one year, and that in place of the universal stand- 
ing army discipline a citizen soldiery for defense only, with 
general military instruction, be substituted. Our Italian 
friends, of course, have something more than this in view 
when once the reform shall have been taken up by the 
government and parliament. 

. . . The government of San Domingo and the firm of 
J. Sala & Co., of New York, have agreed to arbitrate 
the claim of that firm for $215,000 for supplies furnished 
to the late President Hereaux of San Domingo. The 
firm has selected as arbitrators Mr. Frederick Van Dyne, 
assistant solicitor in the United States State Department, 
and the government of San Domingo the Bolivian Min- 
ister at Washington. 

. . . Hon. Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island, in a 
letter to the Pawtucket Evening Times on possible re- 
sults of the present Venezuelan imbroglio, says : " The 
possibilities of our war-makers are not yet exhausted, for 
the new experience will make opportunity for an en- 
larged navy and sundry profitable contracts incident 
thereto, while the toilers of the country will pay the cost 
and will be expected to shout ' prosperity.' " 



. . . The New York Sun says that " to declare the 
Hague Court out of business at this early stage of its ex- 
istence would seem a somewhat rougher proceeding than 
is necessary." 

. . . An international customs congress, in which 
nearly all the nations of the Western world will take 
part, is to assemble in New York on the 15th inst. This 
congress is the outcome of the work of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress last winter. 

... In an address at Cooper Union, New York, on 
the 21st ult., Dr. Schurman said that in his talk with 
President McKinley, at the time of his appointment 
to the first Philippine commission, he learned that the 
President had acted with the intention of giving inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos as well as to the Cubans. 



Correspondence. 

Histories with Less War in Them. 

Dear Db. Tbueblood : 

Since the publication of my article in the last issue of 
the Advocate of Peace, a friend has called my atten- 
tion to Professor Edward Channing's History of the 
United States, which fulfills in an eminent and delightful 
degree the character of history presented in my article. 

This pleases me so much that I desire to commend the 
book to both teachers and students of United States his- 
tory. By reading his preface it will be seen that he in- 
dicates the lines of study presented in my article. Here 
are his words : " The great success of the American peo- 
ple has been won in the fields of peace, not in those of 
war." Not a single picture of a battle either on sea or 
land is to be found in the book. The pictures of civilians 
are much more numerous than those of warriors. The 
great body of the book is given to civil growth and de- 
velopment rather than to the doings of war. It is a book 
to help on the arts of peace rather than those of war. 

Had I known of such a book when that article was 
written, it would have been very different. It would 
have been a comparison or rather contrast of its contents 
with those of the five books named. 

One thing, however, about the book is to be regretted ; 
its size and profundity will, I fear, prevent its use by 
younger students. A remedy may be found if the friends 
of peace will urge the author to prepare a more ele- 
mentary work of the same character and spirit for the 
use of younger pupils. 

Now, lest somebody may discount all these statements 
from the suspicion that I have an interest in some way 
in the sale of the book, let me say that I have no knowl- 
edge of the author other than as revealed ■ in the book 
and no knowledge of the publishers except their name, 
Macmillan & Company, New York City. The reader, 
therefore, will please not allow such suspicion to prevent 
him from looking up the book and encouraging its use, 
if he loves peace better than war. I have but one inter- 
est in the book and but one purpose in this discussion, 
namely, peace and good citizenship. 

George W. Hoss, 

WicpiTA, Kan, 



